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THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE - 


ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND THE WAR 


PLEDGES to the President of the United 
States of ‘‘the total resources and strength 
of our colleges and universities ... to 
win the war and win the peace that fol- 
lows’’ were given with deep patriotic fervor 
by institutional representatives assembled 
from every state in the Union at Baltimore, 
January 2 to 6. These pledges formed an 
eager response to a personal message from 
President Roosevelt. 

The sessions of these five days, held suc- 
cessively by various associations of eduea- 
tional administrators, had their elimax on 
January 3 and 4 in the National Conference 
of College and 
sponsored by the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the National Committee on Edu- 
eation and Defense and the U. S. Office of 
More than 1,000 officials were 
then in attendance, estimated by George F. 
Zook, president, American Council on Edu 
‘*the 
university and college administrators in 


University Presidents, 


Edueation. 


cation, to be largest gathering of 
the history of this country.’ 

Among the organizations which changed 
their prior places and dates of meeting to 
participate in this great war-time gathering 


were the Association of American Colleges, 
the American Association of Junior Col 
leges, the Couneil of Chureh Boards of 


Edueation and the National Conference of 


Church-Related Colleges. 


President Roosevelt’s letter of ereeting 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, THE UNIVERSITY O} 


CINCINNATI 


to the Association of American Colleges. 


read by Guy E. Snavely, secretary, Asso 
ciation of American Colleges, at the morn- 
ing session of January 2, included the fol 


lowing : 


We have one great t isk before s That is to 
win the war. At the same time it is perfeetly clear 
that it will be futile to win the war unless during 
its winning we lay the foundation for the kind of 
peace and readjustment that will guarantee the pre 
servation of those aspects of Ameriean life for 
which the war is fought. Colleges and universities 
are in the particularly diffieult position of balane 
ing their contributions to these two ends. IT am 


sure, nevertheless, that the leaders of 


} 
ur ¢ “urTeES 
our colle es 


and universities can be depended upon to find the 
wisest solution for the difficult problem of how to 
make this twofold contribution. 

I am anxious that this national erisis shall not 


# thnaa iy 


result in the destruction or impairment of 


stitutions which have contributed so largely to the 
development of American culture. 

The United States needs the services of its insti 
tutions of higher learning and we know we ear 
pend upon their complete cooperation in carrying 


forward the present war effort. 


In expressing appreciation to the Presi 
dent for his letter, the AAC gave assurance 


that ‘‘the necessary sacrifices’’ will be 
eladly made by the institutions and wel 
ecomed ‘‘an authoritative statement from 
the government as to the nation’s needs in 
the war effort for the men and women 
needed to be trained in our universit 


colleges and technical schools 
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Various authoritative answers to this re 
quest came the following days, January 3 
and 4, the federal 
vovernment addressed National 
ference of College and University Presi- 
dents on Higher Education and the War. 
The speakers included Paul V. McNutt, ad- 
munistrator, FSA; Colonel B. W. Venable, 
representing the War Department; Joseph 


when high officials of 


the Con- 


W. Barker, dean, Faculty of Engineering, 
the 
General 


Columbia University, representing 
Navy Department; 
Lewis 1B. Hershey, director of the Selective 


Service System; John W. Studebaker, U.S. 


Brigadier 


Commissioner of Education; Roy A, Seaton, 
Williams and Fred J. Kelly, U.S. 
Office of Education; representatives of the 


Gaey 


Civil Service Commission, the Department 
of Avriculture, the Treasury Department, 
the Civil Aeronauties Authority, the Office 
High- 


presentations 


of Civilian Defense, and others. 


lights in these and = other 


follow. 


‘*Mopimizinag EpvucatTion ror Victory’’ 


The fall of Manila stands, Administrator 
MeNutt declared, ‘tas an indictment of the 
international thinking of educated Amer- 
icans.’’ We built for peace in the Philip- 
pines ‘‘but at no time did we look at the 
total situation realistically enough to create 
the conditions upon which real indepen- 
real security and op- 
Mr. MeNutt’s 


strictures referred to ‘‘learned scholars in 


dence and freedom 


portunity—must depend.’’ 
nations throughout the world and impres- 


sionable instructors at home,’’ ‘‘puerile 


pacifism,’’ ‘‘fake economy’? and ‘ostrich 
isolationism, ”’ 


Mr. McNutt 


general tasks’’ 


“*the four 


which he had enjoined, at 


then reviewed 


the first national conference in February, 


1940, upon colleges and universities: (1) 
to serve as bulwarks of civil liberty; (2) 
to extend sound information and = discus- 


sion: (3) to train the men the nation needs 


in civilian, industrial and military life, 
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programs for health, 
To these he added 
‘Sa challenge to the colleges and universi- 


(4) to extend 


welfare and recreation. 


and 


ties to tell the story of democratic achieve- 
ment’? and ‘‘to explore America’s place in 
the world.”’ 

The time for broad objectives is_ past. 
The time for action and administration is 
here, said Mr. McNutt, and he added: 

The issue to-day is not how to save yourself. 
The 
which can and will serve the nation best will live. 
And 


issue is how to save America. Institutions 
Institutions which can’t or won’t, will die. 


that is altogether as it should be. 


Mr. McNutt 
problems which confront colleges and uni- 


closed by listing specific 
Versities as to educational standards, back- 
ground courses, shortening of courses, ete. 
‘*Industry is mobilized on a full-time and 
even over-time basis. May you not 
find it necessary to re-package education— 


shorter courses, smaller units which will in- 


tegrate soundly into a total educational 
pattern?’’ Answers must be set by ‘‘the 
facts and the facts are often local. . . 


Edueation does not lend itself to formulas. ”’ 

Mr. MeNutt’s final 
are in the now—that or a 
straightjacket 
the nation must be geared to victory.”’ 


words were: ‘You 
Nazi 


Kvery resource of 


army 
later! 


COLLEGES AND THE ARMY 


‘*The college world has already made a 
vital contribution to our war effort by fur- 
nishing the large majority of the officers 
for our greatly expanded army,’’ said Col- 
onel Venable in his address in behalf of 
the War Department. (At a sectional meet- 
ing later he estimated the number of ROTC 
officers as about 75,000.) ‘*The product of 
the ROTC has now reached a total of 10,- 
000 officers per year. ... The War De- 
partment intends to continue ROTC train- 
ing as it is now funetioning.’’ In answer 
to later questions, Colonel Venable said 
there is ‘‘little possibility’’ that institutions 
not at present having ROTC units will re- 
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‘ive them. He expressed full agreement tion as possible. It does not feel that we sh 
with the views of college administrators 
that such training in all institutions desir- 

; ; partment will be to me 
ing it would be advantageous for the insti- — o¢ 4, Army. 
tutions and the students. It is the judg 
ment of the War Department, however, COLLEGES AND THE NAVY 
that, for the national good, it is better to Speaking in behalf of she Navy Depart 
maintain present ROTC units and to obtain 


ment, Dean Barker declared that 
additional officer personnel from the offi 


s our gener: 1) ev to ree. t the necessary 
cer-eandidate schools in the Army replace- - oe ns , ‘ an Wak : i ia : ii 
ment centers. These schools, Open On a ich possible disrupt on of the educational est 
competitive basis to men of the enlisted —lishments of our nation. The future of our den 
erades who have had not less than four  ¢ratic institutions rests upon the continuance of 


, : , } e ghest ane est types of eduent for the 
months of service, now afford to colleve the high ind | : ’ 
youth of our country who w by necessary tol! 


men who enter the Army ‘‘the shortest 


L 
r, 
+ 


attack upon post-war probl 


and most practical route to a commission.”’ and of government 


The course is of three months’ duration Yet the immediate and pressing national prot 


The schools ‘‘are already turning out ex- lem is the active proseeution of an all-out war t 


cellent young officers at the rate of 14,000 defend and to protect the very foundation of that 
ox pees é demoeraey against the dastardly attacks of 
a vear. This may be stepped up to 30,- a : 
a Fi enemies, 


0 rear 
0 a year. All-out war means that we must speed up out 


Although the War Department can not Navy personnel recruitment and this speed 
supply instructional personnel and equip- volves some interference with higher edueation 
ment for additional military traiming ino --: ms so far as we can, we will minimize such 
colleges and universities, these institutions ‘eT erences: 
ean nevertheless supply valuable preinduce- Dean Barker indicated subjects ‘S which 
tion training for their students. Such you can encourage your undergraduates to 
training, said Colonel Venable, would in- take as part of their college program?’’ ot 
elude stress upon ‘‘subjects that have a essential value in the Navy: ‘‘mathematics, 
specific place in our war effort whether it = physies, chemistry, basic engineering sub 
be along civil or military lines. The basic jects, principles of navigation, naval his 
qualities of a good soldier are no different tory and customs, Morse code.’’ Kach of 


from the basic qualities of a good citizen. You, he continued, ‘‘ean increase stress 
Physieal ability, professional ability and upon physical edueation and the remedial 

) character are fundamental attributes. ... treatment of physical disabilities.’’ He 
Your institutions ean develop those attri- advocated: 


butes in your students. ”’ Among COUTSeS any aeceleration of your COLLIE LE prog im that may 


indicated as having military application — be feasible under your individual conditions. W 


were physical training; mathematies; lan- ©” not win this war by maintaining ordinary rates 


. : : P 6productio ithe of defense viterial or of 
euages; physics; chemistry; especially the 0f Preduction, either g 
, : . trained men, nor by maintaining ‘‘ business 
/ operation and maintenance of motor velil NF ; ’ 

: : ; usual. Extraordinary rates are essential. Long 
cles, radio operation and maintenance; gummer vacations ar peace-time desirabilities for 
telegraphy, and practical applications of our schoolmen but such become luxurt nh wartime 
field engineering such as map-reading and 4nd go the way of all luxuries. | Particularly is 

. ° ’ ° s true for ie profession tr ned met such 
the interpretation of aerial photographs. ‘'s t ee oa 
. E ‘ . as engineers and doctors 
Colonel Venable summarized as follows: 
? > . . . . } . . coyr = 
The War Department believes in the continuation Dean Barker then outlined the V5 
of the educational processes with as little interrup and V-7 program as recentls announced, 
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juniors and seniors who 
enlist “‘may be deferred from call to active 
duty until the completion of their current 
ear?’ when y will enter upon pilot- 
in the Naval 


appomtment 


trainin: Reserve or upon 


training for as midshipmen 


in the Naval 


Resery e 


COLLEGES AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 
In view of the statement of Secretary 


Stimson, January 1, that the War Depart- 
ment had decided not to abandon voluntary 
enlistments for the Army, there was special 
interest in the address of General Hershey 
to the conference in which he set forth his 
director of the Seleetive Service 
Ile that the 


seriousness of the situation should make us 


view as 
System. said, in substance, 
act intelligently and in an orderly fashion ; 
that we ean not win the war emotionally. 
‘f must disagree here and now that it Is 
orderly and systematic to continue a proc- 
ess of voluntary enlistment.’’ 

General Hershey said that about 17 mil 
lion men have been registered, and that ap 
proximately 10 million more are to be regis 
istered. Those aged 20 to 45 years will be 
registered first. 

Referring to eollege students taking 
eourses Which classify them as necessary 


men, General Hershey declared that 


the general pattern of deferring necessary men 
must be followed even more now than before the 
country was threatened by armed forees. The 


question must be answered, what are the needs in 
the war industries, in agriculture, in other indus 


tries not so easily recognized as war industries. 


COLLEGES AND THE U.S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 
‘“We are all here together,’’ said Com- 
missioner Studebaker, ‘‘as representatives 
of higher education and the government 
this early in the war with a good head start, 
trying to see our purposes more clearly, 
and with the democratic exchange of views 
in mind.,’’ 


In defining objectives ‘‘now that this 


—<—iie 
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cataclysm is Dr. Studebaker 
said that ‘‘the word treedom really means 
all of the civil liberties we cherish.’’ Free- 
S. Office of 
educational 


upon us,’ 


, 


y 


dom is the doctrine of the U. 


Education in respect to the 


institutions of the nation. 


I don’t know any one in the department who has 
ambition at all to 
people of the United States. 


say to anybody anywhere that there will be govern 


any exercise control over the 


I am not willing to 


aid to edueation with absolutely no control. 
I have only found that the 


ment 
Let’s be realistic. 


+ 


more you try to exercise control the more trouble 
you have. . 

We must direct each appropriation to the accom 
plishment for which it was appropriated. Our job 
is to see to it that our large bodies, whether they 
be local communities or a board of trustees, pass 
the kind of legislation, enact the policies, which fit 
We will then have 


only the degree of control we are willing to assent 


the purposes we have in mind. 


to. 
OTHER ADDRESSES 

A brief address was given at the morning 
session of January 3 by the presiding offi- 
cer, Dr. Zook, who is co-chairman of the 
National Committee on Edueation. Harry 
W. Chase, chancellor, New York Univer- 
sity, gave a report as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, as did Francis 
J. Brown, executive secretary of the com- 
mittee and ACE. ‘‘The Ex- 
periences of Higher Education in 1917-18”’ 
were recounted by Samuel P. Capen, chan- 


consultant, 


cellor, University of Buffalo. 

‘The Problem of Maintaining an Ade- 
quate Supply of Teachers’? was the sub- 
ject of addresses by Willard KE. Givens, sec- 
retarv, NEA, and co-chairman of the Na- 
Committee on Education and De- 
fense, and bv Karl W. Bigelow, director, 
Commission on Teacher Edueation, ACE. 

With Dr. Givens presiding at the morn- 


tional 


ing session of January 4, addresses were 
delivered by Arthur S. Fleming, of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission; Leonard 
Carmichael, president, Tufts College, on 
the ‘‘National Roster of Scientifie and Spe- 
cialized Personnel’’; M. L. Wilson, of the 
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artment ot Agriculture; Orville S. dent, Purdue University, gave a summar: 





Poland, of the Civil Aeronautics Author of the sectional reports and the report ol 


Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward, of the resolutions committee. The resolutions. 


Office of Civilian Defense, and Redvers after a preamble pledging to the President 
(pie, of the British Embassy. of the United States the total resources and 
; strength of American colleges and univ 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS AND RESOLUTIONS a Ce Tk eee eereneey ne en eIn ef 
Ten sectional meetings were held on the allocation of total manpower, calling for 
ternoon and evening of January 4 as fol- surveys and specifie plans; (b eler 
mws: publicly controlled universities, Fred — tion of educational programs, as to indu 
Eneelhardt, president, University of New — tion at the age of 20, as to studies of needs 
Hampshire, chairman; privately — con and bases of federal financial assistance 
trolled universities, Edmund E. Day, pres- higher education for the duration of the 
lent, Cornell University, chairman; co- emergency, ete.; (¢) exchange of informa 


cational colleges with enrolment of 600 tion: (d eredit for military service; (e 
or more, Donald J. Cowling, president, health; (f) military service. These recom 
Carleton College, chairman: coedueationa! mendations will be considered by the fed 
‘colleges with enrolment under 600, T. C eral government. 

Knoles, president, College of the: Paeifie. The tone of the meeting and the outlook 
‘hairman: colleges for men. William for higher education in the future were elo 
Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette Col- quently presented in the closing address 
chairman; women in college, Meta delivered by Isaiah Bowman, president, the 


} 


Glass, president, Sweet Briar College, Johns Hopkins University His closing 
chairman; teachers colleges, Charles W. words were as follows: 
Hunt, principal, Oneonta (N. Y.) State Victory will be in two fields, combat and red 


Normal School, chairman ; publiely con ery. The impoverished nations of Europe 
trolled junior colleges, James M. Ewing, the foree to handle victory alone or recovery alon 
. : : : Amerie: ill lead the wa rganizatior n an 
chairman; privately controlled junior col- wanniaiedies sd Se a ee ee 


: : oe swering the tormenting question, how do we want 
leves, James C. Miller, president, Christian ,. ,. ; e 

to live, in the just care of our soldiers, in t 
College, chairman; technical and profes distribution of the national income, in attempting 


sional institutions, Henry J Heald, presi- to reduee un my lovment and in world organization 
dent, Illinois Institute of Technology, Only a trained people, trained in leadership, trained 


hairman in analvsis, trained in agreement, ean win these 
v i¢ < . z 
. ° ‘ ‘ preat objects. To them our colleges can and wi 
Reports of chairmen of the sectional : 
be dedicated, for they are the highest objects 1 
meetings were presented on the afternoon = yhich the civilization that we cherish is dedicated 


of January 4. Edward C. Elliott, presi- — our colleges with all the rest 


By 


THE UNIVERSITY IN THE C. S. BOUCHER 


CHANC] OR, UNIVERSITY 0 


WAR CRISIS’ NEBRASKA 


In a period of crisis during the American are the times that try men’s souls.’’? This 
Revolution, Thomas Paine wrote: ‘‘These is true of all erises, such as the one we now 
1 Address to students, faculty and administrative race, 
staff, University of Nebraska, December 17, 1941. There is an old maxim: ‘‘ Whom fortune 
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wishes to destroy she first makes mad’’— 
mad in the sense of erazy, demented, fren- 
We are the 


sense that we are angry, furious, enraged. 


zied, wild, reekless. mad in 


But we must not become exeited beyond 


self-control, and we must not aet in a 


fashion that indicates a disordered mind, 


because it is those that fortune destroys. 


Hitler in Mein Kampf presented the Nazi 


philosophy of education: 


Universal education is the most corroding and 


disintegrating poison that liberalism has ever in- 


vented for its own destruction, . There must 


be only one possible education for each ¢lass. 


We must therefore be consistent and allow the great 


] 


mass of the lowest order the blessings of illiteracy. 


Qur philosophy of edueation in the 
United States has lone been based on the 
ideal of the widest diffusion of understand- 
ing and knowledge amone the masses of the 
people. In contrast to this ideal consider 
the process of annihilation of edueational 
liberty. and opportunity in) Germany—a 
movement fostered by National Socialism 
since the Treaty of Versailles to the end 
that 


conditioned by political reliability, nation- 


the education of all classes shall be 


alism and self-immolation. 
Under the ‘*new order’’ 
Hitler 


countries, the elementary schools are merely 


as designed by 


for Germany and all conquered 
training agencies for the development of 


loval party followers; higher training is 
limited to a seleeted few; there is no higher 
learning for women; the masses are not to 
think but to act, and to act only as directed. 
Under the Nazi regime, high-school edu- 
cation is restricted to less than ten per cent. 
of the school-age population and the oppor- 
tunity for university study is restricted to 
less than one per cent. of the college-age 
population. Only these few are chosen for 
training to occupy ranking positions in the 
Nazi military and political hierarchy. 
Thus it is clear that the areh dictator of 


nest 
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all time considers education incompatible 
And the 


reverse is true, namely, that our best guar 


with his system of government. 


anty against our enslavement under any 


form of dictatorship is the maintenance and 


- 


Improvement of our public edueational sys 
tem. 

The Nazis wrecked the German universi 
ties even before they hurled their thunder 
bolts of war. Recently, however, the Nazis 
have become worried by the dearth of uni. 
versity-trained men for many types of 
service and leadership. 

In England, the universities have been 


‘ 


encouraged to ‘‘carry on,’’ beeause the gov 
ernment realizes how necessary they are as 
training agencies for many types of service 
and leadership needed in warfare and how 
necessary is the preservation of the spirit 
and performance of a true university for 
the preservation of the spirit and perform 
Though there 
been many adjustments in program to meet 


ance of democracy. have 
emergency conditions, much of the normal 
still 
This is true also of Canada and Australia, 


university program is functioning. 
even though they, too, have gone on an 
‘fall-out’’ basis. 

The spirit and purpose of our Selective 
Service Act are similar in many respects to 
those of the British policy and program 
Such a 


policy is necessary if our human resources 


since the beginning of the war. 


are to be used to best national advantage. 
We the 
sources necessary to win this war, if they 


have material and human re- 


are used to best advantage. Our leaders in 
Washineton, in whom we have and must 
continue to have complete confidence, are 
working night and day on the development 
of an orderly program that will use these 
material and human resources in the most 
effective manner. We can serve our coun- 
try best by trusting our leaders implicitly, 
ready and anxious to follow immediately 








y suggestion or request for materials or 
rvices that we can give individually or 
ectively. 
OQur ROTC units have given, and are con- 
nuing to give, excellent service. At recent 
eetings of the state universities and land 
rant institutions in Chicago a member of 
the General Staff of the Army paid high 
ibute to the efficieney of the thousands 
officers now in service who were trained 
Ile stated 


that the mobilization and training program 


n our university ROTC units. 
of the last vear would have been impossible 
thout these officers. 
It is not likely that there will be reestab 
shed the Student Army Training Corps 
f the last World War. 


that that agency was a disappointment both 


experience showed 


for educational and for military training. 
This was the conclusion reached by univer- 
sity presidents and the General Staff more 
than a year ago. University students and 


ST ff members are to be considered along 


vith all other groups in accordance with 
the basie principles of the Selective Service 
Act 

Our student body is a most wholesome 
one on all counts. We have no misgivings 
m the score of loyalty: we all stand ready 
and anxious to comply fully and at once 
with any suggestion or request that may 
come from any agency of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

In an emergeney such as our present 
one, however, there is a natural tendency 
for some youths to react as follows: ‘‘There 
is no use for us to go on with our education ; 
we might as well give up serious efforts to 
pursue training and have a good time while 
we can.”’ 

This is the type of reaction that our 
enemies hope will prevail and breed utter 
confusion. 

The best way in which university staff 
members and students can serve the great 


cause is to continue our training programs 
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In Which we are now engaged. In fact, we 
should enhance our seriousness of purpose 
in the pursuit of these programs in prepara 
tion for any spec fic call that may come in 
the orderly operation of the Selective Ser 
vice Act. 

The university under the defense pro 
eram is now offering several types of special 
courses suggested or requested by the fed 
eral government. We stand ready to dis 
continue temporarily any programs. that 
the government may indicate should be dis 
continued in the emergency, and we are 
ready to introduce any additional new 
courses that the government may indicate 
it desires 

Modern warfare requires more’ highly 
and specially trained workers behind the 
battle lines than ever before. There are 
many types of programs conducted by uni 
versities that the federal government has 
indicated are basically essential in war and 
these programs must be strengthened rather 
than weakened by losses of staff and student 
personnel. 

Whenever the government may want vol 
unteers from college and university, men 
and women for any special types of mili 
tary, technical or industrial service, the 
word will be passed to you immediately and 
recruiting agents will be given all possible 
assistance in the enlistment of student or 
staff volunteers. A considerable number of 
our staff members have already answered 
ealls to special service under the defense 
program, and others will be encouraged 
and assisted to do so under our current 
program of offense. 

In the interest of the avoidance of con 
fusion and hysteria, and in the interest of 
orderly, calm and yet determined pursuit 
of a glorious victory that will be of eternal 
significance to mankind, we should continue 
our studies in preparation for a call to a 
different type of service whenever it may 


eome. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 

Over 1,000 librarians and friends of libraries 
at the American Library Association’s midwin 
ter conference (Chicago, December 28-31, 1941) 
heard Carl H. Milam, executive secretary, read 
the association’s statement of poliey for 1942. 
The statement, “Libraries and the War,” urged 
that libraries be converted into arsenals for na 
tional defense, as war information centers; as 
sources of technical information for industrial 
defense workers and students; as sourees of au 
thentie information and sound teachings in the 
fields of government, history and international 
relations. To quote: 

TIynorance of ideas, as of facts, may defeat the 
noblest intentions. The people of America, and not 
their soldiers and government officials alone, will 
make the final decision, To do this the people must 
not only be informed eoneerping the issues, but 
must be alert to their significance and implications. 


The library, more than any other single agency, 


must aid them in this process, 

The library must help to give post-war planning 
a chanee. Our nation now has a twofold purpose 

to win the war and with the vietory to help estab 
lish a world order of human dignity, decency and 
security. Librarians can help to prepare the Amer 
ican people for wise decisions by making known the 
literature of faetual information, sound ideas and 


rational proposals. 


Charles H. Brown, president of the associa 
tion, urged that library service cooperate with 
all other educational and governmental agencies, 
so that all forees may be directed toward the 
same end. “I hope that isolationism is dead 
forever,” he said. “This nation can not go on 
independent of the welfare of other nations. 
The main job of libraries now, as with all other 
edueational institutions, is to edueate for vic 
tory.” 

Tolerance toward the cultural aeeomplish 
ments of enemy nations was also emphasized at 
the conference. Officers of the association ex- 
pressed the hope that librarians would reeognize 
the need for preserving the contributions Japan, 
Italy and Germany have made to Ameriea’s eul- 
tural tradition. 

The association adopted a national platform 


which reeommends federal aid to states and 


local communities for adequate library service 
in the greatly expanded defense areas, and for 
the provision of technical books and profes 
sional help for workers in defense industry and 
defense training. It also reeommended that the 
Library Service Division of the U. S. Office ot 
Edueation be given facilities which would en 
able it to assist libraries to be of the utmost 
service to their communities and to the rovern 
ment. The platform commended army and navy 
libraries, but urged further development and 


expansion. 


NAM AND NEA IRON OUT THEIR 
WRINKLED RELATIONS 


Tue National Association of Manufacturers, 
at its regular meeting in November, as reported 
in The New York Times (December 28), passed 
resolutions that mark a new and significant turn 
in the relations between that association and the 
NEA. The resolutions, said Alonzo F. Myers, 
chairman of the department of higher eduea 
tion, New York University, and chairman of the 
NEA Commission on the Defense of Democracy 
through Edueation, came as a result of a joint 
meeting between the commission and the NAM’s 
Committee on Educational Cooperation. 

The NAM, in the first of the resolutions, 
recognized education as “an essential public 
service” and declared that the support of it 
“constitutes a necessary elaim upon our Amer 
ican society to which other publie services of 
lesser value should be subordinated.” In the 
seeond resolution it is stated that ‘ta relatively 
small minority of American teachers” are “sub 
versive” in attitude and reeommended “that 
every channel of constructive cooperation be 
utilized” in reconciling the positions of the two 
associations. 

Dr. Mvers thought that the action of the NAM 
would “have a counter-effect upon the program 
of the out-and-out tax-reduction groups,” who 
“will not get the amount of support from in 
dustry” heretofore received. He quotes a North 
Carolina edueator as declaring, “These resolu- 
tions are worth a million dollars to North Caro- 
lina teachers next vear.””. And Dr. Myers went 


on to say: 
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In industrial states the influence of the NAM is 
neasurable. When you ean say that the Na- 
nal Association of Manufacturers believes in the 


sation, even a the expense of some 


P } 
OL eau 





r tax-supported institutions, then the important 


ness men will get behind you. And, remember 
_ that the NAM itself is a great taxpayer body 
* the country. 
At the joint meeting of the commission and the 
mittee, the fear of federal control through 
edueational-subsidization programs and equali 
tion legislation” was a matter of major econ 
f the NAM committee; 
it the commission assured them that the NEA 


cern to the members ¢ 


also sensitive on that seore and “would ob 


ect to it Just as vigorously” as they. 


WILL THERE BE A SHORTAGE OF 
PAPER FOR TEXT-BOOKS? 

SoME concern has been expressed regarding 
the possibility of a shortage of book paper. 
The outlook at the present moment, however, ac 
cording to Edward K. Robinson, treasurer, Ginn 
nd Company, appears to include no threat of 
i paper shortage that will prevent the manufac 
ture of all new text-books to meet the needs of 
the country for the coming year. 
S. Price Administrator, 
n an address delivered at Hot Springs (Va.), 
November 13, 1941, before the Association of 


Advertisers and the American Association of 


Leon Henderson, U 


Advertising Agencies, said: 


According to present data, the supplies of news 
print and book paper appear adequate for next year 
in spite of the fact that defense activities are con 
suming about 20 per cent. of the nation’s output. 


vorts of a great 


Unfortunately, uninformed re 


paper shortage have tended to create a tight de 
livery situation on many kinds of paper and it is 
ur information there exists rather extensive hoard 
ing by some users. This condition has tended to 
magnify whatever shortage may exist and were it 
not for this fear, it is our belief that supplies of 
paper at this time would be fairly adequate for 
practically all users. 

Mr. Henderson’s analysis of the situation is 
confirmed by a bulletin issued reeently by the 
S. D. Warren Co., one of the largest manufae- 
turers of paper in the United States, which 


Says : 


The government estimates that in 1942 it will 


require not more than 9 per cent. of the capacity 
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PHI DELTA: KAPPA PROPOSES A 
PROGRAM FOR 


WARTIME 


SCHOOL LEADERS 


AMONG the resolu 


Kappa, professional 


the biennial 


29-31, the following 
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eonvention 
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as many vears as the stu 


Improving the quality of teaching personnel 


through better training and more careful selection 


f instructional pe rsonnel, 
6. Striving for better cooperation between schools 
wid the publie, 
Providing for the safety of ehildren under war 
litions through cooperation with all defense 
pre nc 
S. Securing a unified profession with respect to 
common purposes and ideals. 
GY Adapting our ideas and activities to meet new 


and thus relieve the federal gov 


educational needs, 


ernment of the taking over a large 


necessity for 


part of American education, 


THE COOPERATIVE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENCE TEACHING 


UNper the sponsorship of five scientific socie- 


ties) representing biology, chemistry, mathe 
mites, plis sics and research in science teaching 
a committee has been formed to work on eduea- 


tional problems of vital interest to all science 


teachers which no single organization ean solve 


working alone. The committee is known as the 

Cooperative Committee on Science Teaching. 
Two meetings have been held, one in April 

November, 19-41. 


progress on four problems: 


and one in Work is now in 


1. Licensing or certification of secondary-school 


sclenee teachers, 


The committee hopes to work out 


a solution that will be practicable, and that will 
be adopted by certification authorities. 

2. The college training of prospective science 
teachers. It is desirable to prepare teachers for 
teaching certain combinations of subjects rather 
than to prepare intensively in one subject. 
the secondary school 


3. Exploratory studies of 


science curriculum. The committee hopes to stimu 
late a number of colleges and universities to organ- 
1Z¢ workshops and conferences for bringing to 
gether secondary school teachers to work on thei 
educational problems. 

t. Problems of state or local agencies needing 
the services of educational consultants on questions 


The 


as a consultant to state or local 


pertaining to sclence teaching. committee 
offers its services 
agencies working on problems pertaining to science 


te aching. 


The committee consists of the following mem- 
representing the American Association of 
Teachers, K. Lark-Horovitz, Purdue 
and Glen W. Warner, Wilson Junior 


bers: 
Physics 


University, 
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College, Chieago; representing the American 
Chemical Society, B. S. Hopkins, University of 
Illinois, and Martin V. MeGill, Lorain (Ohio) 
High School; representing the Mathematical 
Association of America, A. A. Bennett, Brown 
University, and Raleigh Schorling, University of 
| National 


Michigan; representing the Associa- 
for Research in Science Teaching, G. P. 


tion 
Cahoon, Ohio State University, and Robert J. 
Havighurst, the University of Chieago; repre- 
senting the Union of Biological Societies, Osear 
Riddle, Carnegie Station for Experimental Evo- 
lution. 

Robert J. Havighurst is chairman of the com- 


mittee and Glen W. Warner, secretary. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY PROMOTES INTER-AMERICAN 
UNITY 


Aw inter-American Conference which brought 
together prominent speakers on all phases of 
inter-American relationships was held in Wash- 
ington, January 12 and 13, under the auspices 
of the Inter-American Center of the George 
Washington This 
been held annually for the past five years. 


University. conference has 

Speakers for this year’s meeting were: Don 
Francisco Castillo Najera, Ambassador from 
Mexico; James S. Carson, vice-president of the 
American and Foreign Power Company, Ine. 
(New York City); Joshua B. Powers, for the 
past 25 years representative of foreign news- 
papers, particularly Latin-American, in New 
York City; William L. Schurz, acting assistant 
chief, Division of Cultural Relations, Depart- 
ment of State; Manuel Jose Mendez Guardia, 
honor Panamanian student at the George Wash- 
ington University and a special correspondent 
of La Esprella de Panama in Washington, and 
John R. Sheehan, manager of radio stations 
WGEO and WGEA, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

The following topies were discussed: “Future 
Mexican-United States Relations,” “What Radio 
is Doing to Tie the Ameriean Nations Together,” 
“Latin-Ameriean Youth Looks at the United 
States” and “What the Latin-American Editor 
Expects from the United States.” 

The conference, which was started in 1937 and 
which has received gratifying public response 
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e it Inception, took on added sienitieanes probli mis to students am ‘ ene? » b n 
= year in view of the war and the cooperation — annual series of lectures in Spanish tor Spat 
he Latin-American nations which has fol sh-speaking people in Washington, and an an 
ed its outbreak. The Inter-American Center nual conterence between representa es of bu 
he university, under the direction of George — ness organizations and government department 
Howland Cox, has sought annually to bring to A Pan-American Conterence for W netor 
ether spe: kers from the fields ot banking, com high schools ad We ekly broad tin sp a | nal 
erce, education and diplomacy to discuss these Portuguese to Latin Ameri n Amer n and 
ses of Inter-American relationships. European affan nd weekly broadeast 1 
In addition to this annual conference, the English to the United States on | n-Ameriean 
center has promoted lectures on Pan-American — affairs complete the center's activities 
Notes ad News... 
Appointments, Elections, ern New Mexico College (Portal beer 
Resignations, Retirements named head of the department of mat nes, 
New Mexieo College of Agriculture and Me 


ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN, vice-president, Board 


f Trustees, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Institute of Arts 
nd Sciences, has been named president ot the 
G. MeDonald, who 


institute, to sueceed Jame 
resigned, January 8. Dr. MeDonald gave the 
as his reason for resigning, according 
to The New York Times (January 9): “... the 
rencies of the war and my desire to have the 
opportunity to work more directly im the na 
tional-defense effort.” 

E. E. Voiaut, pastor of the Methodist Church, 


lowa City, has been appointed president, Si 


son Collece (Indianola, Towa), to sueceed John 


nD 
} 


Owen Gross, who resigned last summer to ace ept 


position with the board of edueation of the 


Methodist ehureh. 
T. R. Urnus has been appointed superinten 
Industrial Sehool for Boys 


dent, Wiseonsin 
Waukesha), to sueceed Harvey E. Philip, who 
resigned, December 31, 1941. 
D. Epison BUNTING has been appointed dean, 
University of Tampa, Fla. 


Corwin C. Roacu, professor of Biblical lit 
erature, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), has 
been appointed dean ot Bexley Hall, the theo 
logical seminary of the college. Dr. Roach sue 


ceeds the Very Reverend Charles Emory Byrer, 


who reached the retirement age in 1940. 


GEORGE BAXTER SMITH 
dean, Sehool of Edueation, University Oo 
Kansas. 


Roy McKay, professor of mathematics, East 


ias been appointed 


{ 


chanie Arts, State Col 


FRANCIS 


Massachusetts Instit 


() SCH™M 


appointed head ot 


and biological envinee. 


G; Prescott, who 


Cou 


department will 


1} 
rses In publi 


ministration of a sep: 


public hea 


JAMES F. BEN! 


ile 


Ith. 
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the services of the 


provement im the 
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Flushing, N. Y. 


KENNETH F. Perry ha 
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Jon N 
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of student welfare, Louisiana State Normal 
College, Natchitoches. 


PukoporE M. Newcomb has been appointed 


associite professor oft education, University of 


Michigan 


NDSAY has been appointed 


ociate professor of adult edueation, Missis- 


Prinipe B. NorRMAN 


vr of mathematies, Tuseulum Col- 


has been appointed assis 


tant protes 


leve, Greeneville, Tenn. 


Mitprep MAXFIELD MILLER, of the University 
heen appointed assistant pro- 


{'« roof) French, Wheaton College, Norton, 


Guapys G. Minter, teacher at Southern High 
School, Baltimore, has been appointed Mary 
land director for the Department of Business 
Mdueation, NEA, 


Don Wuite, who for the past five vears has 
been in charge of the audio-visual extension ser 
vice of the Division of Extension, University 
System of Georgia, has been given leave of 
absence to accept the position of associate visual 
information specialist in the U.S. Civil Service. 
Mr. White is stationed at Maxwell Field (Mont 
gomery, Ala.), where he is to write motion-pic- 
ture scripts for the traiming-film unit in the 
tactical school of the U. S. Army Air Corps. 


A. Ranpite Exuiorr, who for the past two 
years has been research associate for the For 
en Poliey Association, has been appointed 
administrative associate in the Latin Ameriean 
Division, Institute of International Edueation, 


Henry R. Harrienp, professor emeritus of 
accounting on the Flood Foundation, University 
of California (Berkeley), has been appointed 
to deliver the annual Dickinson lectures on ae 
eounting at Harvard University in April. 

James M. Lanpis, dean, Harvard Law School, 
Was appointed “executive” of the Office of Civil 
ian Defense, January 9. Dean Landis will be 
in charsre of the details of office administration. 

Cart P. Scnorr, dean, School of Physieal 
Edueation, the Pennsylvania State College, has 
been appointed to a committee of six, under the 
chairmanship of Philip O. Badger, chairman of 
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the board of athletie control, New York Univer 
sity, selected to survey the physical-fitness pro- 
Dr. Schott was 


recently elected vice-president of the College 


gram now in force in the Navy. 


Physieal Education Association and also of the 
United States Intercollegiate Lacrosse Asso 


elation. 


ALFRED ATKINSON, president, University of 
Arizona, has been appointed to the National 
Panel of Arbitrators of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. The panel serves as an im- 


. 


partial arbitration board in “either commercial 
or industrial disputes involving, directly or in- 
directly, vital war-material production or trans 


portation.” 


THREE members of the President’s National 
War Labor Board of twelve men are George W. 
Taylor, professor of economics, University of 
Pennsylvania; Wayne L. Morse, dean, Law 
School, University of Oregon, and Frank P. 
Graham, president, University of North Caro- 
lina. These three, with Wilham H. Davis, a 
New York City patent lawyer, chairman of the 
board, will represent the publie in the adjust- 
ment of labor disputes inimical to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Dr. Graham’s earlier appoint- 
ment to a War-emergvencey board Was reported 


In SCHOOL AND Society, January 10. 


Ar the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges (Baltimore, January 
2-3), the following officers were elected for 
1942: John W. Harbeson, president, Pasadena 
(Calif.) Junior College, president; Jesse P. 
Bogue, president, Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege (Poultney, Vt.), vice-president. The mem- 
bers of the executive committee are: James M. 
Ewing, president, Copiah-Lincoln Junior Col- 
lege (Wesson, Miss.), and James C. Miller, 
president, Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 


Tue following were elected officers for 1942 
of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers at the annual meeting of the federa- 
tion in Indianapolis (December 31): Stephen L. 
Pitcher, supervisor of foreign languages, St. 
Louis publie schools, president; William Mil- 
witzky, Newark (N. J.), vice-president; Charles 
W. French, protessor of French, Boston Univer- 
sity, secretary-treasurer. Wilfred A. Beardsley, 
professor of Romance languages, Goucher Col- 


: 


» 





ee 
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e. was elected editor, and Ferdinand F. Di from the university. Dr. Mitchell had served 
lo, 284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, 


yusiness as principal of the high school and superinten 
nager (1943-46), Modern Language Journal. dent of schools (1S98S—1902), Hillsboro (Kans.) 
and as superintendent of schools (1902-04 
sepH P. Rivenour, direetor of the college we es aes ' : 
. bn Lyons, Kans. In 1905, he went to the Un 
th service, the Pennsylvania State College, oa ; Pee ery ia ak 
: sitv of Kansas as assistant instructor in tor 
elected president, American Student Health ai ; 
Ile served as instructor in mathemati 190 
\ elation, at the reeent annual meetine of the , 
OS. From 1908-10, he held a teaching fellow 
ciation. Dr. Ritenour was one of the foun = ba at oe 
ship at Princeton University, returning to tl 
l of the organization, which is now in its ar hata : ia 
i ihe ; University of Kansas (1910) as tant pro 
enty-third year. 
fessor OF mathemats In 1915, he bee e: 
Howard HANson, director, Eastman School co¢jate professor and (1920) full professor and 
\lncie » "niversity . > oe@hecter jc Te : . 
Music, the University of Rochester, was re head of the department. Dr. Mitchell was sixty 
ected for the seventh consecutive year ; nine years old at the time of his death. 
nt of the National Association of Schools , ; 
; , SRNEST Gi. SLHLER, yrotessor emerit 
Musie at its meeting in Minneapolis early in ' | i 
Latin, New York University, died, January 7, 
nuary. : 
it the age of eighty-nine vears. Ile had served 
Erma L. Bonps, formerly critie teacher, New York Universi vy ft S92 until his retire 
rmington (Iowa) High School, has been  jpent. 1923. Among his writines were “Ann 
ected superintendent of schools, Van Buren of Caesar. a Critical Biography”; “Cicero ot 
¢ Ys WeeeaAr ‘oY slas ¥ roa or 1 ; ‘ 
County (Iowa), to sueceed Cornelia C. TLodges, Arpinuin,’ and, in collaboration with G. W 
whose resignation Was reported In SCHOOL AND Botsford, “Hellenie Civilization 
Society, November 15, 1941. wees : ; 
SAMUEI B. BOND, for eizhteen vear head of 
Harry G. Dunn, formerly principal, Dale 


the department of science, Salem (W. Va.) Col 
minty (Ky.) School, has been elected superin- lege, died, January 8, at the age of seventy-three 
tendent of schools, Campbell County (Ky.), to vears. 
eceed ". Reiley ho will retire June. ; 

ed J. W. Reiley, who will retire in Jun Hener Doust Curtis, head of the department 


Winrrip Tarr has been elected superinten of astronomy, University of Michigan, died 
ent of schools, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. January 8, at the age of sixty-nine ve Ir 
, - , Curtis had been professor of mathemat nd 
I}arry KELSO EVERSULL has resigned as pres ¥ : 
. ‘ ; astronomy (1897-1900), University of the Pa 
lent, Marietta (Ohio) College. Dr. Eversull ae : 
’ , ele. Krom 1902-04, he served s tant 
has been chosen to serve as associate secretary 
E ' , oe A Lick Observatory (Cali nd istant 
the Cincinnati Council of Churches, begin oun kt mye 
. tronomer, 1904-06. In 1906, he went to South 
ning February 1. 


Ameriea as acting astronon 
Epwarp B. HoL_uaNnp, research professor of ID). O. Mills expedition and served (1909-20 
chemistry, Massachusetts State College (Am 


astronomer, Lick Observatory. Ile 
tor (1920-30), Allegheny Obser 


burgh), and of the observator 


herst), having reached the mandatory retire 


ment age of seventy years, has finished an as 
sociation of fifty years with the eollege. Im sity of Michigan, 1930 until his at} 
diately after his appointment (1892), Dr. Hol 


; . . : : Harry ST 
land began a series of experiments In 


tural chemistry that “won him wide recognition English, | ouichansaris of Illinois, died, Januar 
in his field of work,” chiefly through his innova i Dr. Jones had serv seagate ls bi 
tions in the methods of analysis of the organi Enelish (1901-02). Mount Union College (Alli 
compounds of milk. : nee, Ohio); as actin ’ sistant professor of 

English (1902-03), University of Missouri; as 
Recent Deaths instructor in English 1906-07), associate 

ULysses GRANT MITCHELL, professor of (1907-12), assistant professor (1912-20) 

mathematies, the University of Kansas, died,  soeiate professor (1920-30) and prote ! 


January 1, according to word recently received since 1930, Un 


aba ctiny { +? none 
nivel \ Ol [}]#neois Amon 
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were “Words and Sentences,” 
Lord Grey” and “A 


Jones was SIXT three 


“Sspen er’ Detense ot 
Spenser Handbook.” Dr. 


veal old at the time of his death. 


Wi (i MALLETT, principal emeritus, 
State Normal School (Farmington, Me.), died, 
January 12. Mr. Mallet went to the school 
(1901) as assistant principal. Ile became prin 
cipal (1909) and continued in that post until his 


retirement, 1940. Mr. Mallett wa 
at the time of his death. 


s seventy-four 


vears old 


Coming Events 


THe annual Guidance Conference, sponsored 
by the Bureau of Appointments and Occupa- 
tional Information, School of Education, Umi- 


Michigan, will be 
24.) The program, planned by T. Luther Pur 
dom 


ol reports and diseussions of problems relating 


he ld on January 


versitv. ol 
and Gertrude Muxen, will include a series 
to teacher supply and demand, to the adjust 
ment of new teachers and to guidance programs 
in aetion. The luncheon program following the 
a symposium on 
Voeational 
Arthur 


morning session will provide 
“Frontier Problems in the Field of 
Guidance and Voeational Edueation.” 
B. Mays, professor of industrial education, Uni 
the luncheon. 


versity of I]linois, will speak at 


There are no registration fees or other require- 
ments for admission, and teachers and adminis 
trative officers are cordially invited to partiel- 


pate. 


Other Items of Interest 
The first Southeastern Regional Conference of 
Teachers, NEA, 


December 28-29. 


the Department of Classroom 
Miami (Fla.), 


The theme chosen for discussion was “The Pro- 


was held in 


tection of Demoeracy through Edueation.” 


Four hundred teachers registered at the eon- 


ference. Principal speakers included Alonzo 
I’. Myers, chairman, department of higher edu- 
eation, New York 
NEA Committee for the Defense of Democracy 
through Edueation; Myrtle [looper Dahl, Min- 


neapolis, president, NEA, and John R. Beery, 


University, and ehairman, 


University of Miami. Katy V. Anthony, presi- 
dent, Department of Classroom Teachers, pre- 
sided at the prineipal luncheon of the confer- 
ence. Discussion groups met to eonsider mat- 
ters of tenure, salaries, retirement, federal aid 
to edueation, increasing the strength of pro- 


fessional organization, developing better publie 
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relations and inproving the instructional pro 
Arrangements for the conference wer 
Margery H. 


Region otf the 


gram. 


made by Alexander, director, 


Southeastern Department of 


Classroom Teachers. 


Tue Katharine L. Sharp seholarship, which 


carries 


stipend of $300 and exemption from 
tuition, will be awarded by the faeulty of the 
University of [limois Library School in March, 
1942. 
of study in library science. Application should 
be filed with the director of the school, Carl M. 
White, March 1. 


may be secured upon request. 


The award is made for the second year 


hefore Application blanks 
This scholarship 
was endowed in 1933 by the University of hi 
nois Library School Association as a memorial 


to the founder of the school. 


Pau 


tion, 


MONROE, professor emeritus of eduea- 
College, 


and president, World Federation of Edueation 


Teachers Columbia University, 
Associations, has announced the temporary sus 
pension of the federation’s journal, World Edu- 
The 


federation as an organization will be maintained 


cation, because of the international erisis. 


to the end that it may “stand ready to build 
anew un interest in world education” when peace 


Comes, 


IN response to a demand from their member 
ship and from parents throughout the country, 
the staff of the Child Study Association of 
America, of which Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
is the director, has prepared a 15-page pamph- 
let on “Children in Wartime: Parents’ Ques 
tions,” with a quotation by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Copies are free except that 5 cents should 
be sent to defray postage and costs of distri- 
bution. Address the association at 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


In the Christian Education Magazine (De 
cember, 1941), G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop of 
Methodist Church, 
writes: “The mortality rate among college presi- 
This is due, in part, to the diffi 


the Boston area of the 
dents is high. 
culties of and demands upon the office. Few 
No col- 


lege president need pray, ‘Give me this day my 


men possess the requisite versatility. 
daily dilemma.’ He must prepare youth for 
suceess in building a new world; but he must 
get his support from those who have been suc- 


cessful in the old world.” 
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Ghorter Papers... 


SIMPLICUS AND PERPLEXIDES ON eee ee eee ee eee ee 
THE USE OF FORCE TO pen of a poet-philosopher, He said, “Force ti 
INSURE PEACE right is ready. 





Prt I am not re that I vet the full port 
ithe Dialogue: .» lieus: P ] ) 
ns ol Cie laiogue : WNPlLeUs ; er CLUE bees 
. ! ' a f the sueecestior What did vour p] her 
SIMPLICUS Greetings, Inv good triend Per 
mean 
) \ des 
: Sim Ile meant, I t | hat wntil 7 
ae LEXIDES. And to my esteemed = triend, , 
ready to prevall, eondition pproxi atine the 
. I I 


Simplicus. It’s always a tonie to see you. TE ae eee 


ir ae } 90) ’ 1 are S } } «) 
Sim. I imagine vou are not so much con a er ee a ee eee 
cerned at the moment with the disputations of ae, Pa? a ee ee ee 
i ; Ss, il ( Si INISte! l Ona 1TONn 
roOeress SH t » Ksse i: sts 1 ) 
Progressives and the Essentialists. that result because right is not ready to pre 


Per. Truly, Simplicus, they have been put = Look around vou. 


nto partial eclipse, at least, by another great Per. What. if anvthing, does that have to « 
nternational relapse. with winning the peace? That's what we were 
SIM. Aye, Perplexides, no doubt you are diseoursine on a moment 
wondering some ot the same troubled problems Sim. As I see it. the nations of the world 
tL are giving me concern. must come to learn that toree mav be used 
PER Indeed, they are giving a whole world means of stabilization in the interest of peace 
pause. Two world wars in the experience of well as the only means of prosecuting war 
en yet not old!) Again, Simpheus, [ am per Per. You would force war-mongering natiol 
plexed. to keep the peace? 
Sim. So are we all, perplexed and stunned Sim. Exactly so ‘orce, a pooled force, 
Per. Compheations within complieations powerful force, a menacing force, one that 
But it serves no purpose now to recite the would be effective in preventing the « nquest 


devious machinations of nations. History will and despoliation of a neighbor by a menacing 
tell that sad story. power. A force that could and would, without 
Sim. <A sad and depressing story indeed. appeasement, entoree decisions arrived at in an 
Per. Human life again becomes the cheapest orderly manner by a tribunal having jurisdy 
eommodity on earth. tion. Without force the decision of nations to 


SIM But don’t you think it is too late to outlaw war became the object of ridicule of 


dept re the eat: strophie developments of our eo7eressors. 

streamlined age? Per. I begin to. see our argument, but 
PER. Probably both too late and too soon there are, it occurs to me, some paradoxes in 

But the tragedy of it all settles ike a nimbus volved. 

over the soul of a sensitive being. Sim. Oh, ves. The paradoxes you are about 


Sim. It may not be too soon to begin to — to point out constitute an old wives’ tale. They 
think of the aftermath. After all there is to be are too familiar. Paradoxes don’t bother me as 


future, and the conditions which you quite much as the “faets aceon plist ed” which are the 


properly deplore will have an end. They must results of international muddling. You ean't 
have an end. make a nation be good, but a coalition of nation 
Per. “An end!” <A happy thought. can make a nation act as though it were goo 
Sim. The problem of winning the peace be It might get the habit 
comes, you know, as acute as that of winning Per. Do yeu assume that a eoalition of 
the war. nations would act wisely and justly? 
Per. If the peace can be won. It ought to be Sim. Not in every ease. But injustices, be 
possible. Some means should be found. coming appare nt, « uld be and would he COl 


Sim. I am not, my friend, schooled in such —reeted. Does your question imply that, in your 


practical matters. There comes to my mind, opinion, justice is now done among nations? 








Per. Not at all. 

Sim. Look around you, then, and weigh 
against one another what may admittedly be 
two evils—the injustices and the sufferings of 
the present moment over against the injustices 


and the sufferings that might result from an 


enforeed peace, 
Per. “An enforced peace’? 
Sim. What havoe has been wrought because 
contradiction in terms has been thought to 
exist here. The contradiction may prove to be 


more apparent than real. 


Per. You, my dear Simplicus, had the first 
ord. May I have the last? I always enjoy 
vour ruminations. And may I concede this 


much: your plan would be cheaper. 


W. W. PARKER 


IT’S TIME TO TEACH DEMOCRACY! 


We spend more than two billion dollars a year 
on our schools, but the Ameriean people have 
never complained very much about this par- 
ticular governmental expense because education 
isan American tradition. In the early days of 
our nation, such statesmen as George Washing- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson encouraged the estab- 
lishment of schools in order to perpetuate the 
ideals of demos racy which they and their fellow- 
Amerieans had fought and bled for. 

The first objective of the Founding Fathers 
has been attained—there is a school in every 
community, no matter how small or how remote, 
from Atlantie to Paeifie and from Great Lakes 
to Gulf. The sueeess ot the seeond objective is 
not quite so easy to ascertain. Schools in build- 
ings of conerete, brick, stuceo, steel and lumber 
ean be seen, but the ideals of demoeracy can be 
revealed only through the aetions and attitudes 
of the young people who have been edueated in 
those schools. 

Washington and Jefferson would be disap 
pointed if they knew what. some young people, 
trained in American schools, have been saying. 
I know a sureastle high school boy who wrote, 
“Land of the Free, Home of the Brave? Jn a 
pig’s ears!” I know another cynical young fel- 


low who wrote: “I’m not always as patriotic or 
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proud of my country as I would be if certain 
things I feel my country and government owes 
me were granted. ... I expect my government 
to provide me with a job. ... It seems to me that 
is a flaw my government should make an earnest 
effort to banish. It would save them and me a 
lot of worry.” But Washington and Jefferson 
would turn over in their graves if they could 
hear the rantings of one misanthropie school boy 
who wrote: 

What’s so good about America? Where, but in 
America, do the public officials, the rulers of the 
people, steal the people’s hard-earned money by 
grafting? Where, but in America, does a small 
minority control a majority of the wealth, while 
one third of the nation is unemployed and starving? 
Is that fair? These wealth owners should be taxed, 
yes taxed, until their wealth is the same as that of 
the average man, and give this tax money to the 
starving, so that they may eat. But wait, will this 
tax money reach the right people? Remember, the 
money will have to pass through the itching palms 
of our governmental rulers. After they have de- 
ducted their share, which is my humble way of 


saying graft, what will be left for the poor and 
Probably a comparative minute fraction 


.. Why must they always 


needy ? 
of the original total. 
tell me it’s great to be an American—America, 
America,—Always America, sometimes it makes me 
hate the place, makes me sorry I live here, makes 
me sorry I’m living. 

Are we getting much of that kind of civie atti- 
tude for our two billion dollars a year spent on 
schools? 

Last year, Civitan International conducted a 
“Re-Discovering America” essay contest in 
which 3,079 juniors and seniors in fifty-six high 
schools submitted essays. Among them a few 
were flippant, bizarre, pessimistie and_ selfish. 
But, for every sareastic, eynical and mis- 
anthropic youth there were hundreds of virile, 
optimistie, clean-minded, earnest and_ sincere 
young folks who love and respect their country, 
who are grateful for their opportunities and who 
believe in our democratie form of government. 
In fact, it would be difficult for any red-blooded 
American adult to read the writings of many of 
these adolescents and remain unmoved. 

One seventeen-year-old girl whose paternal 
grandmother came from Germany wrote: 

If I lived in Germany, my newspapers would be 
full of distorted faets, my books would be picked 
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the government censor, my father would have 
in the army, and I would have to look upon the 
nment as the most important thing in my 
How different it is here! In Ameriea my 

st important problem is my education, free from 


rnment influence and propaganda. 


Another high-school] student of Italian parent 


n my father tells me how much less freedom 

id girls in Europe have than we in America 
ess, | feel that if Ameriean children could real 
conditions over there, they would ecertair ly 
their school work more seriously. Just think 
free education we have, and the publie libra 

if charge. No one has a right to be 

rant in this country. There really is no ex 
ise... . Our system of government, of course, 
s not perfect. It has its faults. But it has sup 
1 us with the best freedom in the world—the 
to elect to office the men who represent the 

ple. I am looking forward with pride and 


asure to the right to vote. 


\ girl of Swedish nationality background 


(As a youthful student, I have practieally my 
‘le life ahead of me, and in America I feel free 
ake the most of that life—to expand, and 
myself an individual of some importance. 
ry Sunday, I attend the church of my choice, 


1 any hour of the day, the twist of the dial will 





g me radio programs from Italy, from Berlin 
r from England. At book stores I can buy the 
eading newspapers and magazines of all nations, 
the reading of which gives me a broad outlook on 
tional affairs. Whenever I read of race persecu 
n, I am reminded that in our country we allow 
Fascists, Communists, Socialists and the German 
Bund to meet and publish their own newspapers; 
for ‘‘the land of the free’’ is not just a line in a 
otic anthem—it is a resolution in the hearts 
he people. The ‘‘soap-box orator’’ holds a 
strange fascination for me, and although I do not 
lways agree with what he advocates, he is, in my 
yes, one of the best examples of American freedom 
of speech. As for political freedom, I can only say 
1at Iam eagerly looking forward to the day when 
[ shall be able to join the enlightened masses who 


te for representatives whom they know to be free 


thinking men, who have the interest of the people 


at heart. 


These young people were writing about the 
\meriea of yesterday, and to-day—where “de- 


mocracy” represents a wholesome way of living 
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with our fellowmen, employer with employees, 
neighbor with neighbor, where our country is 
governed by a set of rules agreed upon by the 
will of the majority of the people, and with th 
rules operated by men chosen, and changed wher 
necessary, by the will of this same majority. In 
a democracy, the citizen is not simply a cog in a 
rreat governmental machine; he is a human 
being with a personality, with rights ot 
privacy, economic seeurity—and justly entitled 
to his own self respect. 


But what about the America of to-morrow ? 


We are engaged in a titanie lte-and-de 
struggle, initiated by evil men with new and 
ominous ideas about overnment, ideas) th 
have hypnotized a large number of people in 
many parts of the world—particularly young 
people. The Axis nations have turned to the 
young people to win support for their theori 


} 


of “a new order.” Ger mn Vv th are taucht 
that National Socialism is the best form of go 
ernment. Italian youth are urged to put thetr 
faith in Fascism. Japanese youth are taught 
that it is an honor to “die for the Emoper 
Perhaps we would be justified in indoctrinating 
American boys and girls with the principles ot 
democracy. However, it is contrary to American 
traditions to make such matters mandatory 
Washington and Jefferson intended that demoe 
‘acy should be developed by an edueative proces 

The high schools of Ameriea have an admir 
able peacetime objective of seven parts, known 
as the Seven Cardinal Aims of Seeondary Edu 
cation. Although “Citizenship” is one of the 
aims, unfortunately this aim has rarely been 
specific part of the curriculum but rather 
hoped to be achieved through incidental teach 
ing. 

The British and French democracies tried in 
cidental rearmament, maintaining at 
time a balaneed national life. At the eleventh 
hour they started rearmament on a systemati 
24 hour day, 7-d \ week basis. Pe rhap 


part of our nati nal detense progra! 


schools of the nation should place greater stre 
on the “citizenship” aim and immediately start 
teaching democracy, not incidentally but syste 


matically. 
Here in Ameriea, as part ot its defense pro 
eram the federal government is using the schoe 


of the nation to train youthful mechanies in war 
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defense industries, such as aireraft mechanies, 


automobile mechanics, machinists, sheet-metal 


workers, welders, cabinetmakers, pattern makers, 
electricians and blacksmiths. Isn’t it equally im- 
portant to teach young people about the At 
Rights, and other 


lantie Charter, the Bull ot 


intangible values which are worth fighting for? 
Shortly before December 7th, | was an inter 
Whom was a 
clergyma The 


first man said, “Why should we want to fight?” 


ested listener as two men, one ot 


n, discussed the world situation. 
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fight for 


money, or colonies, or material things, but there 


The clergyman replied, “I wouldn't 
are certain spiritual values which I would fight 
for.” 

I think the clergyman was right—and Amer 
ica will be a stronger and a more united nation, 
if we teach democracy. 

Don C. RoGers 

PAST-PRESIDENT, CIVITAN INTERNATIONAL 

AND DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT, 


CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Corres bonagence . +s 





PRESIDENT GIDEONSE’S REJOINDER 
TO DEAN DEARBORN 

Just to keep the reeord straight, [ would like 

Ned H. 


President 


to present the following eomment on 
Reply to 


AND SOCIETY, 


Dearborn’s article, “A 


(iideonse’s Charges,” in ScHoon 
November 8, 1941. 

Dean Dearborn, as national chairman of the 
(merican Committee for Democracy and Intel- 
lectual Freedom, recently cireulated a document 
dated 1941, “An 
Appeal tor Unity behind Democracy.” It was 
addressed in part to the Board of Higher Edu- 
eation of New York City and was sent to the 
members of that body with a statement that it 


September 24, and entitled 


had been adopted “by unanimous vote” of the 
members of his committee, whose names were all 
viven on the tirst page of the document. 

I was not primarily concerned with the con- 
tent of the ecommittee’s document. The publie 
hearings in the Ackley case run to 481 pages, 
the trial committee report to 26 pages. If Dean 
Dearborn, Professor Boas and Mr. M. I. Finkel 


stein were not shocked at the evidence presented 


in these voluminous documents, I felt sure I 
would not be able to convince them in a few 
words of comment. My concern was—and is 


with the method that was used to discredit the 
Board of Higher Edueation and the city colleges 
under the protective coloration of the sixty- 
three names that were released on the first page 
of the eommittee doeument. I was shocked to 
think that all the men and women listed in the 
committee's letter to the Board of Higher Edu- 
eation, including such men as Professor Robert 
A. Millikan, of the California Institute of Teeh- 


nology, and Dean Carl F. Wittke, of Oberlin 
College, had approved such a document, and I 
decided to check the statement concerning the 
unanimity of approval by writing a letter to 
each and every member involved. 

The ensuing correspondence with individual 
members of the committee was most enlighten 
It finally elicited the crucial information 
a member of the committee that the vote 


ing. 
from 
of the Committee for Democracy and Intellee 
tual that 
thirty-eight members voted “yes” and twenty 
The use of the 


term “unanimous vote” is now apparently ex 


Freedom was not unanimous but 


six members did not vote at all. 


plained as an “error” that cecurred in one com- 

munication whereas “in all publie statements” 

the words “without dissenting votes” were used. 
If I should notify a publie board that John 

Doe had falsified justice, it is hardly an ade 

quate remedy to report later on—and privately 
that 

fied.” In this ease, wide publicity was secured 

for an attaek upon the Board of Higher Edu- ! 

cation and the New York City colleges entitled 

“An Appeal for Unity.” The basis for the 

publicity was the letter by the chairman of the 

committee, Dean Dearborn, to the members of 

the Board of Higher Education. This letter— 

the important document in the whole affair— 

gave the names of all members, and of some 

former members, and stated that the members 

of the eommittee had adopted the enclosed 


I made an error about the word “falsi 


“Appeal for Unity” “by unanimous vote.” 
Those of us in the New York picture who are 

deeply aware of our responsibility in a situation 

in which certain elements are prepared to call 





nea “red” who does not conform to their 


eption ol orthodoxy, while others appar 

try to cover any type of abuse with an 
‘ to nendemie freedom and intellectual lib 
were deeply impressed by the unanimous 


n of the committee. Hlere was a document 


carried respected and distinguished names 
said that this state ent had been wunan 
If It had said: 


t of the s Xt\ three individual names ap 


approved. “Thirty 
ng on this statement have approved its 
ntents,” we would have glanced at the list, 

nizing some of the old familiars in the line 
1 then we would have gone on with the 


| 
ne 


’s work. Dean Dearborn’s document ex 
tly stated that it had been approved by 
ery one—and we therefore took it seriously. 
neidentally my correspondence also revealed 
Professor Millikan and Dean Wittke—not 


were not even members of 


peak of others 
committee at the time the statement was 


relea ed. So Lar, 


the officers of the committee 
ve not apologized for their tactics. So far, 
hey have not written to the members of the 
rd of Higher Education informing them of 
lean Dearborn’s error. 

We have no quarrel with any one’s right to a 
esponsible opinion. If Dean Dearborn and his 

soclates believe that the conduct revealed in 
these hearings is “eonduct beeoming a teacher,” 

t is their privilege. If they believe that 

nalyses” of trial econduet and hearings, which 

erlooked essential exhibits, are a valid basis 

r the use of terms like “moek trial,” that, too, 

their own personal responsibility. 

There can be no difference of opinion, how 
ever, as to the quality of the tactics that were 
employed in this case under the protective color 

tion of twenty-six names of which the use had 
not been authorized. 

Dean Dearborn ignores all this in his letter 
in SCHOOL AND Society. He argues as if the 
issue were the merits of the Ackley ease. In so 
far as I did touch upon the merits of the Ackley 
case, it was merely as an approach to my real 
charge. The methods of Dean Dearborn’s com 
nittee were the real issue. So far there has 


been no answer—or apology—on that score. 
Harry D. GIpEONSE 


PRESIDENT, BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
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WAR, PEACE AND RELIGION: APRO- 
POS OF “PEACE—THE GREAT 
DELUSION” 

THe date of this letter, between Bill of R 
Dav and Christmas, and the publieation of Mh 
Croueh’s article! in your issue for December 13 

alike call for a protest against your edit 
note on page OO, 

Mr. Barham is entitled to his own opinion 


and, despite its incompatibi 


Americanisin and the principles of Christianity, 


it Was proper tor SCHOOL AND SOCIETY to pub 


lish his essay. It represents a trend in conte 
porary thinking that edueators have to deal 
vith 

The objection is to the flourish of editorial 


trumpets in this issue as if he had given us a 
basis of truth for educational progress. 4 
Crouch’s article is the one which glimpses the 
truth. The freedom which democracy tries to 
realize in human society is inspired and con 
trolled by free spiritual religion, such as Roger 
Williams and Wilham Penn interpreted to the 
modern world. Such a religion is playing a 
smaller and ever smaller part in our eulture. 
Mr. Barham, one might guess, is among those 
who have chosen to neglect its cultivation 

Instead of being a great delusion, peace is the 
keystone of the arch, the goal of our thinking 
and planning, the fundamental purpose behind 
our fighting at present. The great freedoms in 
volved in the democratic principle flourish in 
peace, are diminished in war and their pos ble 
survival in the present war is based upon long 
experience with them in peace. 

A warlike economy such as Mr 
visions will inevitably restrict” the 
democracy und the enjovment of its essential 
freedom of mind and Spirit. 

I hope our journal will go further with the 
theme of Mr. Crouch’s article. . . . Many indi 
viduals have worked out for themselves a sue 
cessful correlation of intellectual and religious 
cultures—Thomas Arnold, the Master of Rugby, 
William Penn. 
worked out by the institutions of society as to 


Movements of intel 


It has never, | rear, been SO 
become a fact of history. 
religious 


The im 


leetual revival have denatured religion ; 


revivals have undervalued the intellect. 


1 Hugh Chapman Crouch, ‘* The C I n « 
Religion to the Bill of Rig ‘ie 
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mediate exploration of this problem is of press 

tg ‘tance, ‘ y 
ing important Grorce A. WALTON 
PRINCIPAL, GEORGE SCHOOL, 


Bucks Country, PA. 


PEACE—THE GREAT CHALLENGE 


—now and 
The Great 


Delusion” in SCHOOL AND Society for December 


Peace is still the great challenge 


always. In an article called “Peace 
6, 1941, evidence is given of a most dangerous 
socinl defeatism. It is the spirit exemplified by 
this article which has brought us into the total 
war that is now raging throughout the world. 
The conditions which gave rise to the present 
conflict have no relation whatsoever to the non 
ilitant edueation of the 
vears And 


midst of war 


peace past twenty 


now—while we are in the very 
we must educate for peace more 
vigorously than ever before. 

Mr. Barham, the writer of the article, says 
seoffingly, “War was anathema—hellish in every 
way.” It and is! 


Ile further says, “It was argued that the pro 


was 


ponents of war as an instrument of national 
policy were misguided, or anti-social, or selfishly 
interested.” They were—and are! 

Ile goes on to say, “War was horrifie, solved 
no problems and sueceeded only in destroying 


the worthy values of life.” These things were 
true vesterday, and they are true to-day! 

Of course, the real difficulty lies in the fact 
that 
not paralleled by constructive social action to 


Mr. Bar- 
at this difficulty when he mentions 


our program of edueation for peace was 


erente conditions favorable to peace. 
ham hints 
our failure to join the League of Nations and to 
join wholeheartedly in the World Court. It is 
obviously ridiculous to talk peace and prepare 
for war, to prate on the subject of soeial justice 
and eondone starvation for millions of share- 
eroppers and unemployed human beings, to 
speak glibly about “Christian Civilization” and 
sell Czecho-Slovakia for thirty pieces of silver. 
But does all this stupid contradiction mean that 
we should stop talking peace, forget about social 
justice, starve the poor, burn the ehurches and 
confine our edueation to military edueation for 
brutality? If so, you might as well cease print- 
ing SCHOOL AND SocieTy. 
such a magazine in “The Wave of the Future.” 


There is no room for 


It apparently is precisely the latter which Mr. 


—__—_—_—____-—_——gi 
- 
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Jarham would have us do. In the last para 
graph of his article, he declares: 

Our nation is embarked on a course of world 
leadership which can be established only through 
conquest and maintained by force, or its equivalent, 
the constant threat of force. 

If our nation is “embarked on a course ot 
world leadership,” we are embarked on a course 
which leads to injustice for a large part of the 
world—and more war. If the struggle which 
we are now going through is not motivated by 
and subordinated to the task of creating eco 
nomic and social equality for all—ineluding 
Germany, Italy and Japan—it is indeed horrific, 
and will inevitably destroy the worthiest values 
of lite. 

There can be no such thing as “militant de 
mocracy.” The very essence of democracy is 
equality. Nor ean a world dominated by force 
and fear of force be “amenable to the evolution 
of our eultural, economic and political eon 
cepts.” Sueh a world, possessed of modern teeh 
nology, would be the blackest tyranny of all. 
Edueation in such a world would be the hollow 
est mockery. 

Yes, peace is the great challenge—peace which 
social action 


is characterized by world-wide 


toward justice for all men. Dark days are 
ahead—days which we must face bravely and 
constructively, and they are days which will eall 
upon our highest spiritual ideals as well as our 
We must fight 
the good fight, knowing that out of the night 
of blood 
brighter day of great peace. 

Rosert R. Hume 


stubbornest physical courage. 


and sw at and tears may come a 


CuHIcAGO, ILL. 


SHALL WE EDUCATE FOR A WARLIKE 


WORLD? 
Now that we are in the war we shall be asked 
to repudiate our pre-war peace education. 


Already some people urge us to abandon our 
teaching about the advantages of peace. Al- 
ready some people argue that we should train 
the next generation to expect a warlike world 
and to adopt warlike and imperialistic attitudes. 
There will be strong efforts to make us glorify 
war in the elassroom. 

But success in this war will not depend on 
our teaching war to children. Suecess will de- 
pend on marshaling the productive power of 
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etories and farms and on training men to 


t We may treat our schools and colleves 
from the way we treat our factories 
Our schools and colleges should be 


farms. 


nducted now in anticipation of post-war 

robabilities and with the aim of making eon 
ns better after the war. 

We 
edueate the next generation to believe that 

e United States has a 

reat imperial power, enforcing order through 


state of 


As edueators we face two alternatives. 
mission to beeome a 
t the world, guaranteeing a peace 
izh the threat of force, maintaining a great 
and navy to enforce peace. Or we ean 

reate the next generation to believe that the 
ly ted 


rand 


States must join with other nations, 


vanquished working together as 


juals, to remove the eauses of war, to make 
e necessary sacrifices and compromises, t 
inate national armies and navies: and t 
ke peace a common value of all people every 
vhere. 
Ven are urging us to follow the first alterna 
to edueate the next veneration to 
the 


the dominant plaee by 


e, that IS, 


xpeet a warlike world, in which United 


tes should maintain 


ree ot 


This is certainly the thesis of 
the 
SCHOOL AND Society, December 6, 1941, just 
Entitled “Peace 


rhe Great Delusion,” this article says that the 


arms. 


article holding leading position in 


before we went into the war.! 


peace education of our schools and colleges fron 
1920 to 1940 is one of our worst handicaps now 


lhe author says: 


We are, however, undertaking much more than 


We have a posi 


tive duty toward the preservation and continuance: 


he destruction of Nazi systems. 


our system of economic imperialism (to safi 


guard vital raw produets), ineluding finance, ¢ 
talism, private enterprise, quest for markets and 
mtrol over exchange facilities. Our nation 
s embarked on a course of world leadership w1 
established 
maintained by force, or its equivalent, 


f foree.1 


conquest and 


threat 


in be only through 


the 


A different argument, which is also directed 
against our peace education, is advaneed by cer 


tain students of international affairs, of whom 


1Thomas C. Barham, Jr., SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


December 6, 1941. 
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Edward Mead Earle, of the Sehool for Ad 
P 


vanced Study, rineceton, Is a representative 


Earle has spoken and written to teachers urging 


them to pay more attention 


ton ilitary power: nd strate ry 
in international relations, he says, and Ame 


i¢an eitizens should be educated to take aecoun 


toree more lt 


of this reality and to plan to use 


telligent ly and ef} 


eiently in their relations witl 
other nations. 
: an publ ( 


There is evidence 


leans slightly toward an attitude of warlike 1 
perialism. The Fortune survey for December, 
1941, taken before we were in the war, asked 


this question: “Should we, or should we not, get 


either some foreign territory or 
other countries in return for whatever we do to 


Hitler?” Sixty t. of 


beat two per cent. ol those 


Fortune ea 


+. * : 
1de It is th 


terviewed said “Yes.” 
‘unblushingly imperialist attit 
hea ¢ ; 


be fostered im the 


attitude which will 


educators follow the advice of the 


eration. 1 
people who would have us educate for imperial 
ism in a warhke world. 

The edueators will get : od deal of this kind 


Watch the pre 


February and again next Jul 


it advice. 


eetings in 


Watch the programs of the state edueation 
associations in the spring. Refer to the pro 


National Couneil of Teachers of 
last November and 


next Ni vember. Re: 


the 


the Soeial 


rram of 


Studies look at 


this program again 


addresses given at the recent meetings of the 
Ameriean Political Science Association and the 
Ameriean Historical Association 


W hile some vocal people are so detinite in 


their advice to edueators, others, and pr ybabl 
he majority, are uncertain, and their words are 
ambiguous. This ambicuits illustrated in 


Henry Luee’s artic Twentieth Centum 


Ameriean © 


As America enters dynamically n tl 
scene, Wwe need most of 4 to seek and t » bring fort) 
a vision of Ameriea as a world pow which is 


thentieally American and which can inspire g 


live and work and fight with vigor and entl 
We must undertake now to be the G 

Samaritan of the ent n the deead 

to come Asia will be w rth to us ex ictly Zero 


will be worth to us four, five, ten billion de 


2 Edward Mead 


terly. 55: 48] 95, 


else it 


Onuar 
Yi 
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lars a year. ... It now becomes our time to be 
the powerhouse from which the ideals spread 
throughout the world and do their mysterious work 
of lifting the life of mankind from the level of 
the beasts to what the Psalmist called a little lower 


than the angels. 


How many Americans earry in their minds 
these same two contradictory ideas—that the 
United States ean be the Good Samaritan of 
the world and at the same time make ten billion 
dollars a year out of Asia? 

Kdueators need to look at this” situation 
clearly. They need to analyze coldly the fuzzy 
arguments of our warm-hearted, good-neigh- 
horly imperialists. At the same time they need 
to analyze the strength and weakness of the 
peace education of 1920 to 1940. They need 
to see that we made the mistake of teaching 
peace and pacifism to our young people without 
inaking it possible for all other countries to 
teach the same thine's to their young people. 
They need to understand that peace education 
must favor international organization and must 
lead people to see the necessity of saerifice on 
the part of wealthy nations, of a partial relin- 
quishment of national sovereignty and of com- 
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promise over conflicts of interest between na- 
tions. They need to learn one great lesson of 
the inter-war period—if the vanquished must 
teach war, so must the victors. 

Education for a warlike world will probably 
be a good policy if we lose this war. If we 
lose the war, the vietors will probably impose 
harsh terms upon us, and we shall nurse our 
grudges and prepare the minds of our young 
people for a day of military reckoning. But if 
we win this war, we will have the opportunity 
to break the vicious circle by making a fair and 
stable peace so that the losers can afford to teach 
their children the ways of peace. 

Let the educators of America look with a cold 
and fishy eye at the program of “realism” and 
of “American Destiny” which is urged by our 
new imperialists. For these things mean more 
war, or at least the threat of war and a warlike 
world. Let us not give up the ideals of peace 
so easily. Rather let us work for these ideals 
realistically, teaching that peace may require 
sacrifice, just as war does, but that the gains 
of peace are greater. 

Ropnert J. HAVIGHURST 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE BOSTON MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Meapers of the American Voeational Asso- 
lation have pledged their “united and untiring 
efforts” and the “complete utilization of our 
schools and training faeilities throughout the 
nation in an all-out) training-for-vietory pro- 
gram.’ The elected representatives of 26,000 
members in the association’s House of Dele- 
eates, through resolutions, reflected the determi- 
nition of the 3,000 who attended the annual 
convention in Boston, Deeember 10-13, 1941, to 
double and redouble the voeational-training pro- 
grams that will assist in supplying the millions 
of additional workers needed in the next year 
by war industries. 

In aecepting the report of the convention's 

Henry R. Luce, Life, 10: 61-65, February 17, 
1941. A digest appears in The Reader’s Digest, 
April, 1941. 


resolutions committee, delegates acclaimed a 
transition from ‘“Voeational Defense Training” 
to “Vocational Victory Training,” or “V-Train- 
ing,” in the national program that has provided 
or is offering training through the public 
schools. 

Convening as Congress was in the process of 
deelaring war on the Axis powers, members of 
the AVA immediately were aware of the added 
responsibilities through need for expansion of 
war industries. The tone and purpose of prac- 
tically every scheduled program was changed 
to conform to current conditions and require- 
ments. Voeational teachers, supervisors, direc- 
tors, school superintendents, government officials 
and others in attendance readily grasped the 
opportunities presented for discussion of new 
and greater problems brought about by the 
declarations of war. 

Full significance of the need for expansion 











» 





voeational training for victory came at the 
nquet session where John W. Studebaker, 

S. Commissioner of Edueation, as. toast 
ster, introduced the speakers, Paul V. Me 
Nutt, Federal Seeurity Administrator, and 
Senator Josh Lee, of Oklahoma. 

In a statement issued on the eve of the con 
vention, Commissioner Studebaker said that* in 
first 17 months of the voeational defense 
training program a total of 1,776,000 persons 
had been trained or were in process ot being 

ined for war-produetion jobs. He eompared 
his total with the 61,000 trained in vocational 
chools in the entire 17 months of U. 8. par 
ticipation in World War I, 
twenty-ninth of the total achieved by defense 
training to November 30, 1941. The 17-month 


tal includes 1,621,000 trained under supervi 


which was one 


sion of loeal pubhe Se 100ls, and 155,000 in 


classes organized by engineering colleges. More 
than 1,000 publie voeational schools have been 
engaged in the program, more than half of them 
operating day and night. 

Representatives of the Army and Navy at 
tended industrial edueation meetings. They told 
of the needs for trained manpower for produe 
tion and suggested ways and means whereby the 
schools could do their part in preparing workers 
for war industries. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frank J. MeSherry, Di 
rector of Defense Training, FSA, said that ap 
proximately 14 industrial workers are needed to 
provide equipment and maintain supphes for 
every soldier. He indicated that the greatest 
need for workers is in the aircraft, shipbuilding 
and ordnance industries, and the oeeupational 
demand is for machine operators, welders, radio 
With virtually all 


war industries urged to go on a 7-day week, 


and instrument assemblers. 


24-hour day production basis, more than 2,000, 
000 new workers would be required in the next 
year, he said. In order to do their share in 
training workers, the voeational schools should 
increase their training effort by 40 to 50 per 
eent. and should eonsider seriously the training 
of women for industrial jobs for which they 
ean qualify. Expansion of single-skill training 
and the upgrading of workers in vocational 
schools and through inservice training was 
recommended. 

Acceleration of training to all-out propor 
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tional Edueation—National Defense—Economie 


Seeurity.”’ 


tion which was planned on the theme, “Vo 


In every session of the eight section 
agriculture, business, industrial, home eco 


nomues, industrial arts, part-time edueat 


voeational guidance and voeational rehabili 
tion—the effort of each chairman w to point 
the way to inereased effort tor serviee in the 


war emergency. 
The need for action was ¢ iph sized by Ad 
ministrator MeNutt when he declared, after in 


dieating that efforts to date were “not enough” 


The sw ng tempo of the | ( | 
must be stepped up \l vu the | 
the very thick of it | \ ] 
defense industries to avoid serious bottleneck f 
trained hands so that we may build the shiy 
turn out the planes, tanks ane guns so 


needed to day. 


Senator Lee advocated decentralization of 
agriculture and industry as a major necessity 
in winning the war and in’ providing 
tional security at the close of the war. He said 
there should be 50 small industries instead of 
any one large industrial center, and that voea 
tional agriculture bears the key to the develop 


ment of a national morale that will 


not count 
nance deteatism. 

Osear W. Rosenthal, president of the Build 
ers’ Association of Chieago, addressing the 
Opening session, said ‘that there must be well 
organized programs of vocational guidance in 
all school systems, and espe tally in the schools 
that provide students for vocational school 
Like Mr. MeNutt, he advocated the establish 
, and de 


elared that vocational edueation must eonsider 


ment of larger-area vocational schools 


the development of new industries and oceu 
pational problems arising with such new in 


dustries. 


Kenneth C. Ray, director of edueation for 
Ohio, who also addressed the opening se n, 
declared that modern education “must be re 
oriented to provide oecupational experience and 


economie and vocational relationships and re 


sponsibilities.” In support of his contention, 
he said that only one out of every 11 youths 
leaving high school takes any part-time or sup 


plementary education after eraduation; that 


d bout two thirds ot all hich s( hool pupils leave 
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school without graduating, largely because of 
econonue reasons and because of a lack of in- 
terest in the type of schooling offered, and that 
the traditional eurriculum is unsuited to 75 per 
cent. of high-school youth. 

J. C. Wright, Assistant U. 
indicated 


S. Commissioner 


for Voeational Edueation, some 20 
recent trends and problems in yoeational edu- 
cation, including the following: shortage of 
workers in the distributive occupations; estab- 
lishment of state trade schools and other cen- 
tralized trade and industrial-education training 
centers on a regional or district basis; enploy- 
nent of increasing number of state supervisors 
of occupational information and guidance; more 
and better mechanieal training for farm youth 
and adults, and achievement of better standards 
in business education. 

A convention feature was the annual luncheon 
of the 


dressed by Arthur L. Gould, superintendent of 


industriaLarts education group, ad- 
schools, Boston, and William Hl. Johnson, su- 
They dis- 
cussed prevocational education and problems in- 


perintendent of schools, Chicago. 


volved in preparatory vocational education and 
training as an essential part of the industrial- 
arts voeational-edueation program. 

During the AVA eonvention week, annual 
meetings of the following groups were held: 
National Association of State Directors of Vo- 
cational Edueation; National Couneil of City 
Administrators of Voeational Education and 
Industrial Arts; National Association of State 
Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Eduea- 
tion; National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Trainers; National Association of Trade School 
Principals; State and Teacher 
Trainers in Agriculture; State Supervisors and 


Supervisors 


Teacher Trainers in Business Edueation; State 


Supervisors and Teacher Trainers in Home 
Eeonomies, and State Supervisors of Oceupa- 
tional Information and Guidance. 

The voeational-guidance section of the AVA 


held several joint sessions with the New En- 


Dehorte . .. « 
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gland Regional Conference of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. The Yearbook 
committee on vocational edueation of the NSSE 
conducted a series of meetings. 

The annual citation to an AVA member whose 
service to vocational education was outstanding 
through the years was awarded to Robert O. 
Small, Massachusetts State Director of voca 
tional edueation, and president of the AVA in 
1940. The award is made by “The Ship,” an 
organization of representatives of exhibitors 
who each year participate in the convention. 

Members reaffirmed their belief that the “re 
sponsibility for voeational education should con- 
tinue to rest with the publie-school systems of 
the state and loeal communities, with financial 
ald and guidance from the federal government.” 

The association expressed appreciation of the 
service rendered to vocational education by the 
late R. W. Selvidge, protessor of industrial 
education at the University of Missouri, who 
died, November 16, 1941. 

Officers elected for the year 1942 were: presi- 
dent, John J. Seidel, state director of vocational 
education, Baltimore, who sueeeeds L. R. Hum- 
pherys, Utah State Agricultural College; vice 
presidents elected for a three-year term, Arthur 
B. Mays, professor of industrial edueation, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, representing industrial-arts 
education; Paul H. Nystrom, professor of mar 
keting, Columbia University, reelected represen- 
tative for the business-edueation section, and 
Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State College, re- 
elected to represent home economies education ; 
for the two years remaining in Mr. Seidel’s 
term as vice-president for the industrial section, 
John A. MeCarthy, assistant commissioner of 
education in charge of voeational edueation, 
Trenton (N. J.), was elected; Charles W. Syl- 
vester, director of vocational education, Balti- 
more, Was reelected treasurer for the 15th year. 

D. M. CrESSWELL 

MANAGING EDITOR, 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





A WORD TO OUR READERS AND ESPE- 
CIALLY TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


WHEN it was proclaimed that December 15 


would be observed as “Bill of Rights Day,” 
ScHooL AND Society was so fortunate as to 
have at hand the article by Hugh Chapman 








1942 SCHOOL 
Contribution of Religion to the 
the right 


number for Deeember 13. 


which was of just 


rth to fit into our 
r the same issue we happened to have a short 
one of the British 


er on education in pos 


essions Which, during the same week, had sud 
front-page importance in the 


For the 


nly assumed 
Malaya. 
an American teacher’s impressions of edu- 


Rica, the first of the 


following nun.ber we 


m in Costa Latin 


American republics to join our country in de 


claring war on Japan—and this article revealed 
at least one of the reasons for such prompt and 
tor C from the 


popular edueation, is one ot 


forthright action, osta Rica, 


ndpoint of 
the most advanced of our Latin-American 
neighbors. 

While 


iwky as to have ready for publication articles 


SCHOOL AND Society is not often so 


hat are related to unforeseen and unexpected 
events, these recent experiences do something to 
one of our most serious editorial em- 
that 


feel (and sometimes express) because of the 


relieve 


barrassments—the irritation eontributors 
“lage” between the acceptance of an article and 
its publication. 

editorial embarrass 


Unfortunately, another 


ent can not be so easily relieved—the fact, 
namely, that limitations of space compel us to 

nit publication to a very small fraction even 
of the articles sent to us that ought to be pub 
lished and that we should be proud to publish 


space were available. The editor, who by the 


terms of his employment is supposed to give 
only two days each week to his editorial work, 
ctually gives five and six days, and a large part 
of this time is spent in reading manuscripts and 
writing to authors. Especially distressing is 
the writing of the letters that accompany excel- 
lent articles that have to be returned because of 
lack of space. (Some of these, indeed, may be 
intrinsically better than some that are published. 
There are, however, factors other than intrinsie 
merit that enter into the problem; e.g., timeli- 
ness; the need for variety and balance, and the 
interests of our particular clientele. Three 
fourths of our member-subscribers, for example, 
represent the field of higher education.) 


All this, of course, is part of the day's work. 


AND SOCIETY 51 


would feel very bad if there were a din 


n the stream ot ng MSS. He trusts, how 


ever, that the good friends who send articles w 
understand why so many have to be retu 
ind also the delay that so often o« 
he acknowledgement of the receipt ol ¢ MS 
the editor about it. While 


and a letter trom 


+ . ] } } ] ] 
the receipt 1s acknowledged by a elerk, the 


editor gives 


person | attention to everything 


that is submitted for publication and he has 


never as yet “eaught up” with his ired 


Almost always, 


There 


“req 
1 


reading.” too, a choice is dit 


ficult. are also uneertainties regarding 


the demands that will be made next week or 


the week after on available space, Tor SCHOO! 
AND SOCIETY is primarily an educational news 
(“Events,” 


Meetings,” 


and 


and its features 
News,” 


“Recent 


Magazine 
“Notes 


“Reports,” 


news 


and “Societies and 


Publications” “Corre 
spondence” ) must have first consideration. In 


addition to all this, delay Ss sometimes caused 


by the editor’s policy of submitting to authori 
the fields 


which he 


ties in eoneerned MSS. upon the 


s not himself able to pass 


merits of 
judgement. 

The editor takes this oceasion to announce that 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is now definitely “out of 
the red.” 


“knocks on wood,” for no one can foretell what 


(In writing thi , of course, the editor 


That the 


is now pulling its weight financially is due pri 


may happen in time of war.) journal 


marily to three factors: (1) the loyal support of 


our society, 


the members of v, forty per cent. of 
whom, in renewing their subscriptions, have be 
come sustaining members at the $5.00 fee; (2) a 
significant access of new subseriptions, and (3) 
economies that have been effected in publication 


(Coneerning the last, it may be said that dis 


pensing with an expensive cover-page and print 


el rht 


‘ 


ng the four eover pages as part of an 


page 


printing unit, while reducing the size of 
the Journal by four text pages, both anticipated 
the government’s request for economy in the u 

society more than 


of paper and wili save the 


$2,500 a vear 


¢ 


if the price of paper does not 
vo entirely out of bounds.) 
EpITor 
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Research... 





SHOULD A JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHER BE A DISTINCT “TYPE”? 


Do teacher “types” exist? In other words, 
are there certain personal characteristies that 
tend to make one a suecess in a senior high 
school and a failure in elementary school, or 
vice versa? Admittedly, a superior individual 
with teacher training as well as an understand- 
ing of human nature, and possessing ability to 
adapt self to new situations, should be able to 
make a creditable success in any grade level 
even though not trained for or experienced in 
that particular branch of edueational service. 
This discussion 1s concerned with the average 
teacher and not the exceptional one. 

If teacher “types” do exist, can an arbitrary 
division of desirable personal qualities be drawn 
closely enough to classify public-school teachers 
even roughly into three distinet groups—elemen- 
tary, junior-high-school and senior-high-sehool ? 
Or should we confine ourselves to two divisions 
only—the elementary and the senior high school 
—leaving the junior-high-school instructor as a 
hybrid between the other two “types”? 

Necessarily to prove or disprove the point, we 
must start with the hypothesis that teacher 
“types” do exist in the sense that there are gen- 
eral human eharacteristies tending toward sue- 
that 


is readily conceivable that a 


cess in any profession or division of 
profession. — It 
kindergarten teacher with the patience neces- 
sary for superior work might make a dismal 
failure if—-when transferred to a seeondary 
school—she used the same approach and gen- 
eral methods in upper-class work as employed 
so successfully in the kindergarten. Likewise, 
a scholarly professor, used to propounding deep 
truths before classes of mature individuals after 
hours of research and studious effort, would 
probably be hopelessly far above the under- 
standing and powers of conception of elemen- 
tary-school children. In other words, a “feline” 
in college is just a plain e-a-t in fourth-grade 
language. 

It may be assumed that a certain amount of 
scholarliness is required for successful teaching 
in senior high sehools where students usually 
“an detect the average teacher if he or she is 
compelled to bluff. Elementary-school pupils, 


on the other hand, usually have impheit faith in 


any adult whom they like. Between these ex 
tremes comes the junior-high-school student, 
who still has a degree of faith in the infallibility 
of the teacher, but who at the same time begins 
to doubt when he or she seems uncertain in a 
command of subject matter or ability to control 
the classroom situation. 

The writer of this article has made two inves- 
tigations concerning this problem via the ques- 
The original work was done 
in 1929 as a part of a master’s thesis.' The 
current 1940 effort to check the earlier findings 


has involved the same 1929 plan of sending out 


tionnaire method. 


the same question on return-address postcards 
to: (1) university professors of education; (2) 
school superintendents; (3) principals in ele 
mentary, junior high sehools and senior high 
schools, and (4) teachers in elementary, Junior 
While a 


mueh larger number of ecards were sent out, only 


high schools and senior high schools. 


the first 25 responses received from each of these 
eight groups were tabulated. This has been 
done merely for statistical convenience. 
Among the 25 junior-high-school principals 
personally interviewed in making the 1929 inves- 
tigation—no interviews were made in 1940—it 
Was quite common that many had had in past 
experience examples of comparatively suecess- 
ful senior-high-school teachers who failed to 
make good in junior-high-school positions be- 
and failed 


eause they talked “over the heads,” 


to make classwork fit the powers of ecomprehen- 
sion, of their younger pupils. Likewise, there 
were some outstanding examples of elementary- 
school teachers who had failed to adapt them- 
selves to the junior-high-sehool level and, despite 
suecessful elementary-sehool records, had made 
pitiful efforts in junior-high-school work. They 
apparently had failed to realize that their new 
age-level pupils possessed a more mature point 
of view, and resented what they considered as 
“habying” on the part of the teacher. 

The results of this 1929 questionnaire, taken 
when the junior high school was in more of an 
experimental stage than it is to-day, showed 
that 70 per cent. of the 200 persons whose re- 
sponses were tabulated thought that the junior- 
high-school teacher should be a distinct “type.” 

1Carroll Atkinson, ‘‘Selection of Junior High 
School Teachers.’’ Los Angeles, Calif.: University 
of Southern California, 1929. Unpublished. 











shown in detail in Table I as follows: 


TABLE I 


I BELIEVE A JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER 
s I OR SHOULD NOT) BI A “Typ! DISTINCG'! 
I {| KLEMENTARY-SCHOOL- OR SENIOR 
HliGh-SCcHOOL TEACHERS 
Should Be a Dis 
tinct Type 
Group 
tins Per 
Total Yes een 
University professors in depart 
ments of education orale ; 1s §2 
Superintendents of school systems 23 9 
or-high-school principals..... 23 92 
Junior-high-school principals 1S 72 
Ilementary-school principals 1D 60 
Senior-high-school teachers 19 76 
Junior-high-school teachers 16 64 
Klementary-school teachers 1 52 





study was made 


California. At 


This original questi nnaire 
ong edueators in Southern 
hat time, seven out of ten queried expressed 
their belief that the junior high school (created, 

it was said, to meet a very specialized and 
peculiar need in the American educational strue 
ture) should have its own unique type of teacher 
in order to carry on with the greatest possible 
degree of effectiveness. The 1940 questionnaire 
ncluded responses from nine states representing 
ll sections of the United follows: 
California, Colorado, Massachusetts, New York, 


states as 


New Jersey, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas and Wash- 
ington. Eleven vears later there is a reduction 
from 70 per cent. to 41 per cent. in the number 
professing to believe that there should be a dis 
tinct type of teacher for ] inior-high-school in 
struction, based upon personal characteristies 
nd professional training. 

It should be noted, however, that the coneep 
tion of the existence of “ty pes” of teachers for 


the various grade levels—while growing less 


now that the junior-high-sehool organization is 
no longer considered in its experimental stage 
the 


those 


of development—continues to persist in 


more than four out of ten of 


Table II shows the tabulation of the 


minds of 
querle d. 

1941 responses, and also the decreases in per- 
centages for all eight groups answering the ques- 


tionnaire, as follows: 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. The theory of teacher “type” for the va 


rious instructional levels persists although it 
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Y N: I BELIE\ J I] iS I 
SHOULD ¢ SHOUL ry 1) \ 
1 | EN S ~ 
ll SOC] i 
SI 11 iil ly px 
Group er 
I Ves i 
‘ 
University protesso ‘ 
partments of educati ) S ( 
Superintendents of school 
systenis ) 18 i v 
Senior high-school princi 
pers : ’ 1} { ( 
Junior-high-school pring 
puis 20 l j i 
Llementary-school princi 
pals 7 S y 
Senior-high-school eacl s “aed i) i) 5) 
Junior-high-school teachers 2o 0 6 Ss 
Mlementary-school teachers ) i 16 i 
Potal 200 82 1 ) 


seems to be disappearing in so far as the data 


in this study indicate. Seven out of ten pro 


tessed belief in the ~ ey pe” theory in 1929; only 


four out of ten in 1940 

2. The tende nev is lor college prolessors (as 
masters ol theory ) to diselaim the existence ot 
“types”; school superintendents (in position to 


compare teachers nh levels OL instr 
are the greatest proponents of the “type” the 
responsible 


(directly 


ory; principals 
work of teachers) are less { ivorable than 
the “ty pe 


intendents but more favorable to 


room teachers 


theory than are elas 

3. The 
sively less popular with both principals and 
teachers as they descend the grade level from 
school 


concept n ot “type” YYTOWS pre vres 


the senior high sehool to elementary 


This probably is due to the fact that promotion 


| 


Prom school teaching 


elementary- to secondary 
usually involves inereases in salary 


school to 


{ senior high 


Likewise, a change from 
unior high school generally is looked upon as a 
demotion by Instructors. 

1. In 1929 


+] Ceo? « 2 4 
then <9 Vvears In existence Was 


the junior hig 


as an experiment. Hence, 1 


require new techniques and administrative prac 
tices, In 1940, the eritieism already 1 bemg 
voiced that the junior high school has become 


that it has not lived up to its 
promise ol bridging the 
doleseence and has been 
administrative device 


situations. Therefore, . 


SCHOOL 


tine 


1dered facing a 


unique “type” of 





‘ ‘ 
) \ r questionnaire researe! tudy in 
Q50 py midi will he \\ ther dehinite de 
ere ( the belief of distinctive “t pe of 
Cre ! | ere prob bly Iw will re Lp. 
vever. the recognition that teaching of small 
ren requires certain pe rsonal qualities, such 
ence vhereas hich-level instruction de 
! different qualitie such a personal 
avi roree 
CARR ATKINSON 
) ITA AND LUT t NELSON 
M ( LIBRARY 











° 
4 4 4 ] da s fora Si of 
/ Pp. xii +398 The Commonwealth 
| 1, 41 | 7th Street, New Yor 41, 
Phau ! e has long been studied in its many 
\ ematic framework for the integra 
nifold aspects has been ntit in the 
1 ! iuthor of this bool Drawing upon 
! £g 1 psvehiatry psyet ry philos 
phy 1 biology, he believes that he has given sub 
l l 1 of “the organism a a whole” by 
vy coneepts and working out a closely 
tem of the laws of personality dynamics 

oe 
Care of Reeords in a National Emergeney.’’ 

National Archives, No 


Bull n of th 


Washington: Government Printing Office 
14] 
Distributed by tl idministrative secretary, The Na 
\ Wasl 
e 
De I A nd the staff of The Little Red 
Si 1 IIo 7 Lit Red School House 


I ced nother” book on 
| eduea », but rather as the considered 
‘ of the ioneer group, headed by Elisa 
bet] Ir » Which for er twenty vear has been 
nst r both within and outside the public 
l ‘ how tl principles and practices of 
I pproach to lueation may be ap 
he 1 ions of « led city schools 
\ nor hnieal il ire 1 is hoped this 
l ’ \ il l to pare ] ; than to teachers 
\n Introduction supplied by John Dewey 
a 
M, Henen H., and Frances S. Minuer. Ea 
fi ma Pp. x +505 Illus 
(iit 104] $1 80 
\ 1 ‘ y course in home economics 
o 
() 4, Pepro T compiler ‘*Oceupational In 
rmat ind Guidanee Bibliography, 1937-38.’ 
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SOCIETY 


Bulletin, No. 212, Oecupa 


Vocational Division 
i Series No. 5 


tional 


Information and Guidance 

Office of Edue Pp. xi+521. Wash 
ment Printing Office. 1941. 55¢. 

issisted in this compilation by Waldo 
Annotated 


U.S ation. 


ington: Gover! 
Dr. Orata 
B. Cookingham 


Was 
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‘oceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Educational 
Conference and the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Kentucky Association of Colleges and See 
ondary Schools. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Ken 
tucky, Vol. XIV, No. 2. Pp. 235. Published by 


the university. 1941. 50¢. 
e 
RATHS, LOuIS. The Ohio Teaching Record (re 


EAY, 


"ith 


"OODRING 


Form. Pp. 29. 
1941. 25¢; quan 


vised Aneedotal Observation 
Ohio State Unive rsity 
tity rates. 


ite 
To be used by observers and supervisors chiefly to 
record 


Press. 


significant about the teaching 
learning processes One booklet serves for 
three periods of observation. 


anecdotes 


observed 


HLICHENMAIER, ARTHUR W. Six Foolish Drivers. 
Pp. 119. Illustrated. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, 1941. $1.50. 
True carelessness 


some of 


Tl. 


stories of on the highways and 


ifs consequences 


e 
Maurice F., and LEONARD FE. MEECE. ‘‘In 
trodueing Housing into Sehool Curricula’’—Re 
port of a Work-Conference and a Follow-Up Pro 
gram. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
College of Edueation, University of Kentucky, 
Vol. XIV, No. 1. Pp. 92. Illustrated. Pub 
lished by the university. 1941. 50¢. 

e 
Children Leading. Pp. 105. Published by 
Friends’ Peace Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings and Religious Education Committee of 
Arch Street Yearly Meeting, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 1941. 


Plays and pageants under the general headings, 
“Pertaining to America.” “For Good-Will) Day,” 


“For Christmas.”’ “With Emphasis on the Religious,” 
“World Fellowship.” 





MAXIE NAVE, MERVIN E. OAKES and H. 
EMMETT Brown. Enriched Teaching of Science 
in the High School (revised)—A Source Book for 
Teachers of General Science, Biology, Physics, 
Chemistry, and Other Sciences, Listing Chiefly 
Free and Low Cost Illustrative and Supple 
mentary Materials. Pp. xii+402. Bureau of 


Publieations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. 1941. $3.25. 

* 
TRENN, C. GILBERT, and REGINALD BELL. Student 


Personnel Problems—A Study of New Students 
and Personnel Services (Farrar and Rinehart 
Series in Edueation). Pp. xiv+235. Illustrated. 
Farrar and Rinehart, Ine. 1942. $2.00. 

A comprehensive analysis of the adjustment prob 
lems of new students in college; an outline in simple 
language of what both institutions and faculty ad- 
visers can do to meet these problems, and a state- 
ment of the importance of a more careful articula 


tion of the guidance given in high school with that 
given in college. 
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